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ABOVE: In a maternity hospital, new-born babies re- 


ceive scientific care. Babies are foot-printed and tagged. 


BELOW: Pure water safeguards health of big cities. 
Man in gasmask controls amount of chlorine gas used. 
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LIFE MARCHES ON 


ACH year more than two million babies are born in the United States. Two mil- 
lion new American citizens! But not all of them will live to the age where they 
can begin practicing citizenship. Sixty of every 1,000 die before they are one year 
old. The number used to be far greater. Medical science and community health serv- 
ices are reducing the number of deaths in all age groups, year by year. A commu 
nity's first duty is to protect the health of its people! 
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ABOVE: Swamplands are breeding places for mosquitoes, which carry germs besides 
being pests. To keep down mosquitoes, surface water is treated with kerosene and 
swamps are drained. Photo shows Health Department workers spraying kerosene. 
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United Hospital Fund 
BACTERIOLOGISTS in hospital and health Uz. S. Public Health Service doctors use these boats 


laboratories study disease-producing germs. to visit incoming ships and examine immigrants. 


BELOW: This massive structure is the Columbia Medical Center, New York, where all diseases are 
studied, and thousands of patients cared for. It is five hospitals in one, plus medical school. 
Atlas 
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THE WAR AGAINST MICROBES 


Drama of The Fight for Life, Presented in Six Scenes 


ERE we present some of the 
t+ important steps in the prog- 

ress of medical science in its 
struggle to bring better he:’** to 
the people of the world. We uave 
written the article in partial dia- 
logue form, so that members of the 
class may read it out loud, if desired. 
The final scene brings out the argu- 
ment over the present problem of 
providing medical and health service 
for all the people who need it. 


SCENE I 


Scene: A doctor’s office in an Amer- 
ican city. 

TrmeE: Today. 

Mrs. Everett: Dr. Wilson, 
I’ve brought Tommy in to see 
you today. He is five years old 
and I'd like to have him start 
going to kindergarten, but the 
Board of Health says they can’t 
admit him until he’s been vac- 
cinated. Mr. Everett wanted to 
have him vaccinated a long 
time ago, but I objected. I don’t 
believe in it. 

Dr. Witson: Why are you 
opposed to it, anyway? 

Mrs. Everett: I don’t like the 
idea of having Tommy inoc- 
ulated with stuff from a sick 
and dirty cow. And anyhow, I 
don’t think vaccination is nec- 
essary. Nobody has smallpox in 
this country any more. 

Dr. WILson: I wouldn’t say 
no one, Mrs. Everett. There are 
still a few cases of smallpox in 
this country. And we have them 
mostly because people like you, 
who say they don’t believe in 
vaccination, object to having 
their children vaccinated. Now, 
it’s true that the vaccine virus 
I’m going to inject into Tom- 
my’s arm does come from a cow 
who has cowpox. But it cer- 
tainly doesn’t come from a 
dirty cow. As for the purity of 
vaccine, it is purer than the 
milk you let Tommy drink every day, 
even if it’s pasteurized milk. You can’t 
accuse modern medical science of be- 
ing unsanitary. There are a great many 
things doctors still don’t know, but 
they do know the importance of ab- 
solute cleanliness in everything 
they do. 
® And now, you say vaccination is un- 
necessary. Do you know that between 
1700 and 1800, smallpox killed about 
60 million people? It killed one-third 
of all children under ten years of age. 
Then in 1796 an Englishman named 





*This phrase is derived from Dr. Paul de Kruif’s 
new book, The Fight for Life, published by Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 
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Edward Jenner discovered that vac- 
cinating people with cowpox would 
prevent them from having smallpox. 
As a result of Jenner’s discovery, we 
have conquered smallpox. Vaccination 
did it. 

Mrs. EverRETT: All right, but that 
was the 19th century Why keep it up 
today when there is no more small- 
pox. 

Dr. WILson: I wish you were right 
about that, but unfortunately you’re 
not. Smallpox hasn’t disappeared. 
Here in our own United States, the 
germs that cause it are still around. 
The only reason they don’t infect peo- 
ple is because people are made im- 
mune by vaccination. It doesn’t take 
long for an epidemic to start, once 





Devils, Drugs 
Haggard, M.D. (Harper & Brothers). 


and Doctors,"” by Howard W. 


MEDICINE MAN'S COSTUME 


Primitive people believed that diseases and sickness 
were caused by demons, “bad spirits’ or certain ani- 
mals. Lacking knowledge of the real cause of the disease, 
primitive medicine men dressed up in fantastic costumes. 
Shouting and dancing before the patient, they hoped 
to drive away the “evil spirits’ that caused the disease. 


people stop being vaccinated. And once 
an epidemic starts, it’s like a fire—all 
we doctors could do would be to try to 
keep it from spreading. After all these 
years, we aren’t sure how to cure 
smallpox. All we are sure about is 
how to prevent it. We need every- 
body’s co-operation to help us pre- 
vent smallpox. Because there are peo- 
ple with ideas like yours, we need 
laws to make vaccination compulsory. 
All but four states have compulsory 
vaccination laws. If it weren’t for those 
states, we probably wouldn’t have any 
smallpox at all in this country. 

VOICE OF MEDICINE: Doctors today 
believe the old saying “An ounce of 




















THE PLAGUE DOCTOR 


During the plague in Marseilles (France) in 
1720, physicians wore costumes like this. The 
snout was filled with spices, which they thought 
would purify the air as they inhaled it! 


prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 
We think it’s worth much more than 
a pound of cure. We know more about 
curing diseases than we did 100 years 
ago. But there are still a lot of dis- 
eases we can’t cure. But we can pre- 
vent them, if the people and the gov- 
ernment will co-operate. 
® In 1600 the usual length of a person’s 
life was 20 years. Today in civilized 
countries the usual length of a per- 
son’s life is 60 years. The prevention 
of disease by scientific methods has 
made this possible. 
@ In 1600 the Black Death, or bubonic 
plague, swept through the cities of 
Europe and caused hundreds of thou- 
sands of deaths. Today in civilized 
countries we never hear of anyone dy- 
ing from bubonic plague. Cholera, ma- 
laria, diphtheria, yellow fever, typhoid 
fever — all these diseases have been 
made preventable by medical science. 
@ Every civilized community takes 
care of the health of its citizens. Cities 
usually have specia! departments in 
charge of sanitation and public health. 
Community health services include: 

removing garbage and rubbish and dis- 
posing of it by incineration (burning) or 
some less sanitary method 

installing and repairing sewage systems 
for removing other wastes 

providing pure water 

cleaning the streets 

testing water in swimming pools 

inspecting food for cleanliness and 
purity 

controlling the smoke nuisance caused 
by factories 

providing health stations and clinics 
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giving instruction on health habits; 
afety in the home, on the streets, in school 

giving free inoculations for protection 
against diphtheria, smallpox and other 
diseases 

quarantining people with communica- 
ble diseases 

constructing school buildings with prop- 
er ventilation and lighting 

providing public health nurses 

promoting medical research 

giving lessons in the proper kind of food 
to eat; well-balanced diet 

establishing parks and playgrounds 


®We all know about improvements 
in transportation and communication, 
but we don’t often think about im- 
provements in medical science and 
public health. It might be a good idea 
if we could visit London during a 
plague year 


SCENE II 


ScENE changes to a street in London 
in 1665, the year of the bubonic plague, 
or the Black Death. Mrs. Trowbridge 
and her young son are hurrying home 
from the marketplace. 

Mrs. TrowesripGe: Hurry, William! 
This is a bad time to be out in the 
streets. 

WILLIAM: Why, mother? 

Mrs. TROWBRIDGE: There’s a plague 
raging in London. It’s called the Black 
Death. 

WILLIAM: What’s a plague, mother? 

Mrs. TROWBRIDGE: It’s a terrible dis- 
ease that spreads like wildfire and kills 
everyone it touches. They say 2,000 
people died in London last week. See 
that large wagon over there. It’s full of 
bodies of people who've died from the 
Black Death. Every day men drive these 
wagons to the field outside the city and 
bury the bodies in deep trenches. 
Thefe’s no more room in the cemeteries. 

WILLIAM: Why do we have the 
Black Death? Can’t it be stopped? 

Mrs. TROWBRIDGE: We can only pray 
for it to stop. The Black Death is God’s 
way of punishing us for our sins. Some 


people say that dogs bring the Black 
Death. So they kill all the dogs they 
can find. But people who blame dogs 
for the Black Death don’t know what 
they’re talking about. God brings the 
Black Death because He is angry with 
us. There is nothing we can do but 
pray for His mercy. 

VoIce oF MEDICINE: Well, Mrs. Trow- 
bridge was wrong. Something besides 
praying could be done, and was done 
in time. The people who suspected 
dogs were on the right track. The 
guilty ones were rats rather than dogs. 
Years later, it was discovered that the 
Black Death was brought to London 
and every other European city by rats. 
Rats were carriers of the disease, and 
they spread the germs of the Black 
Death. Fleas and lice would leave the 
dying rats and spread the disease to 
men by biting them. Once men dis- 
covered this, they knew how to pre- 
vent the plague. The Black Death was 
brought by the ignorance of men and 
not by the wrath of God. 
® Medical science has made many 
great strides since the days of the 
Black Death. One of the earliest pio- 
neers in the search for the unknown 
was Antony Leeuwenhoek (pro- 
nounced Lay-ven-hook), the first man 
to see microbes— 


SCENE III 

ScENE: Leeuwenhoek’s workroom in 
Delft, Holland, the year is 1683. An- 
tony Leeuwenhoek is polishing a lens 
for one of his microscopes. His daugh- 
ter Maria watches him, ready to help 
when he needs her. 

Marta: Father, why do you spend 
all your time grinding lenses and look- 
ing through them instead of taking 
care of the store? 

ANTONY: I suppose some of the 
neighbors have been making fun of me 
again. 

Marta: Not exactly, but they think 











WALTER REED 


A Poem by Rosemary and Stephen Vincent Benet 


“O, Yellow Jack’s here, 

With his yellow flag flying, 
And everywhere, everywhere, 
People are dying. 

Our doctors and nurses 

Work on till they fall, 

But he stings us and slays us, 
In spite of them all! 


“He scourges the tropics 

And all the warm South, 

But the North has been seared 
By the breath of his mouth. 
What might shall withstand him? 
What skill drive away 

The dread yellow fever 

That sickens the day?” 


It was not a wizard, 
With philters and charms, 
It was not a champion, 

A champion-at-arms, 

But a lean army surgeon, 
Soft-spoken and slight, 
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Who read the dark riddle 
And broke the dark night. 


He found the mosquito 

That carried the pest, 

He called volunteers 

For a terrible test. 

They walked in Death’s valley, 
—And one, to Death’s door— 
But Yellow Jack, Yellow Jack 
Slaughters no more! 


There is valor in battle 
And statues for those 
Who pepper and puncture 
Our national foes— 

But, if you are looking 
For heroes to cheer, 

You needn’t look farther 
Than Reed and Lazear. 


This poem is from A Book of Ameri- 
cans, by Rosemary and Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet, and is used here by per- 
mission of the publishers, Farrar and 
Rinehart, New York, and the authors. 





it’s queer that you should spend all 
your time here. 

ANTHONY: Well, maybe it is queer, 
but I like it. I like it better than stand- 
ing behind the counter selling things 
to fussy customers. You're the only 
one, Maria, who doesn’t laugh at me. 
Some day maybe all the others will 
understand why I like to work at my 
lenses. I can see things through them 
that no one else can see—the sting of 
a bee, the eggs of a flea, the brain of a 
fiy, the tiny blood vessels in a fish’s 
tail. It’s exciting to see how things look 
so different under, my glass—it’s like 
discovering a new world. Today I’m 
going to try looking at—guess what? 

Maria: I can’t imagine what it is. 

ANTONY: Well, I am going to look at 
a drop of water. I don’t think I'll find 
anything in it, but you never can tell. 

Antony brings in some rain water 
from a jar that he keeps in the garden 
to measure the rainfall. He puts a drop 
of it on his microscope. He squints 
through his lens and mutters under his 
breath, while Maria watches him. Sud- 
denly— 

ANTONY (excited): Come here! 
Hurry, Maria! There are little animals 
in this water. They swim! They play 
around! They are a thousand times 
smaller than any creatures we can see 
with our eyes alone. Look! These are 
the most wonderful little beasts I’ve 
even seen. 

Voice oF MEDICINE: Antony Leeu- 
wenhoek didn’t realize how important 
his little beasts would become to doc- 
tors and scientists all over the world. 
Today we call these little beasts germs, 
or microbes, or bacteria. We know that 
some of them do useful work for us. 
Some of them do neither good nor 
harm. And some of them cause disease 
—hundreds of diseases in human be- 
ings, animal and plants. Antony Leeu- 
wenhoek was the first person to see 
these tiny beasts. But it was not until 
100 years later that a German doctor 
named Robert Koch proved that these 
tiny beasts were the cause of disease. 
A French chemist, Louis Pasteur (pro- 
nounced Pass-tur), hearing of Dr. 
Koch’s discovery, set out to discover 
whether there were any kinds of good 
germs that would eat the bad disease- 
producing germs. 


SCENE IV 


Louis Pasteur—first to find a cure for 
anthrax (a disease of cattle and sheep) 
and a cure for hydrophobia. 

SceNE: Animal shed on a farm in 
France. The year is 1881. A crowd of 
people are standing around the shed. 
Inside Pasteur and his assistants are 
injecting deadly anthrax germs into 
54 sheep, goats and cows. Pasteur 
comes out of the shed. The crowd greets 
him with cheers and some snickers. 

Pasteur: We have just finished in- 
jecting all 54 animals in the shed with 
a strong dose of anthrax microbes, suf- 
ficient to kill every animal. This is the 
last step in our experiment to prove 
that animals can be protected from 
anthrax. A month ago 27 of these ani- 
mals had been inoculated with my an- 
thrax vaccine. The other 27 were given 
no protection of any sort. Anthrax 
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vaccine is nothing but weak anthrax 
microbes. These microbes were kept in 
a bottle until they grew weak, and 
then my assistants prepared these 
weak microbes in a sort of broth. We 
injected our weak microbes into half 
the animals. They became sick, but 
only a little sick. These animals who 
have been a little sick with anthrax 
will never have anthrax again. The 
weak microbes we injected into them 
fortify their blood and they can with- 
stand (become immune to) the nor- 
mal anthrax microbes. In three days 
you will see that I am right. The 27 
animals that have my vaccine in their 
veins will be well. The other 27 ani- 
mals will be very sick or dead. 
Come back in three days, and you 
will see. 

Vorce or MEDICINE: Pasteur 
sounded very sure of himself in 
his speech. But, actually, he was 
very much worried. So were his 
assistants. They were afraid some- 
thing would go wrong to spoil 
their experiment. The three days 
passed. Pasteur went back to the 
animal shed. This time a much 
larger crowd was there to greet 
him. There were no snickers now, 
only loud cheers. The 27 inoculat- 
ed animals had no trace of fever. 
Nearly all of the unprotected ani- 
mals were dead. The three that 
were still alive were so weak that 
they could hardly stand up. As 
Pasteur came to the shed, a man 
rushed up to hin: 

Man: I laughed at your mi- 
crobes and vaccines before, but 
what you have done today proves 
you are right. Inoculate me with 
your vaccines, Mr. Pasteur—just 
as you have done to those sheep 
you have saved so wonderfully. 
Then I will submit to the injection 
of the murderous virus! All men 
must be convinced of this marvel- 
ous discovery! 

Voice oF MEDICINE: Gradually 
men became convinced of Pas- 
teur’s discovery. And Pasteur 
lived to make more discoveries 
about using microbes to kill mi- 
crobes. Meanwhile, an English surgeon, 
Joseph Lister, was reading about Pas- 
teur’s experiments. Lister was the first 
surgeon to realize the importance of 
cleanliness in operations. He urged 
surgeons to wash their hands and in- 
struments in antiseptic solutions be- 
fore they operated, in order to prevent 
the spread of germs and _ infection. 
Operations were almost always fatal 
before Lister’s time, because they de- 
veloped infections. After Lister con- 
vinced doctors that they should use 
his antiseptic methods in operating, 
the danger of infection was greatly re- 
duced. Lister’s antiseptic methods 
came into general use during the last 
years of the 19th century. While Lister 
was still a young student in England, 
an American doctor discovered anaes- 
thesia, a way to relieve the pain of op- 
erations. Many men and women have 
had cause to thank this American. His 
name was William Morton, and his 
discovery was the use of ether during 
operations— 
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SCENE V 


ScENE: Operating-room in Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston. The 
year is 1846. Dr. Warren and his assis- 
tants are waiting for Dr. William Mor- 
ton. A patient is lying on the operating 
table. 

First ASSISTANT: Dr. Warren, are 
you sure this man Morton knows what 
he’s doing? 

Dr. WARREN: I think so. He told me 
that he has been making experiments 
with ether for several years. He’s a 
dentist, you know, and he’s been look- 
ing for something safe and reliable 
that he could use to relieve pain for 
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Gendreau 
X-RAYS are the most powerful weapon in the war on 
cancer. This giant X-ray tube (left) and transformer 
(right) have been constructed at the Los Angeles In- 
stitute of Radiology, for further experiments in cancer 
research. Only half of the giant X-ray tube is showing. 
The other half is in the treatment room below. Nurse is 
holding ordinary-size photographic X-ray tube, used by 
doctors for taking photographs of the human body. 


his patients. A few weeks ago he tried 
using ether on one of his patients. Both 
he and the patient report that the ex- 
periment was completely successful. 
Dr. Morton pulled out the patient’s 
tooth without having the patient feel 
any pain at all. Last week Dr. Morton 
asked me whether I’d let him try his 
ether method on one of my patients. I 
said yes, because I think it’s worth try- 
ing. This patient’s leg has been badly 
crushed by a stone, and it will have to 
be amputated. If Dr. Morton’s method 
will prevent this man from feeling 
any pain as I operate on him, he has 
discovered something wonderful. 

First ASSISTANT: I hope you and 
Dr. Morton are right. But I won’t be- 
lieve it until I see it. 

SECOND ASSISTANT: It sounds crazy 
to me too. I think he’s just trying to 
make fools of us. Anyway he’s a half 
hour late now. It looks as though he’s 
afraid to go through with it. 

Dr. WarRREN: As Dr. Morton has not 
arrived, I presume he is otherwise en- 


gaged. We have waited a half hour for 
him. We can wait no longer. 

Dr. Warren picks up his instrument, 
turns to the patient and prepares to 
begin the operation. Dr. Morton hur- 
ries in. Dr. Warren leaves the operat- 
ing table and greets Dr. Morton at the 
door. 

Dr. Morton: Sorry I am late. I was 
delayed in finishing the apparatus I’m 
going to use to administer the ether. 
I hope you haven’t started. 

Dr. WARREN: No, but we were just 
about to. 

Dr. Warren consults with his assis- 
tants. Then he turns to Dr. Morton. 
Dr. WARREN: Well, sir, your patient 

is ready. 

Dr. Morton 
ether. 

Dr. Morton: Dr. Warren, your 
patient is ready. 

Dr. Warren cuts through the pa- 
tient’s skin. The patient does not 
awaken or move. The operation 
is completed without any sign cf 
pain from the patient. All in the 
room look surprised, except Dr. 
Morton. 

Dr. WARREN: Gentlemen, this is 
no humbug. It is a great discov- 
ery! 

Voice OF MEDICINE: Dr. Mor- 
ton’s discovery is still being used 
in hospitals today. It has spared 
millions of people needless pain 
and suffering. Leeuwenhoek, 
Koch, Pasteur, Lister, Morton and 
Reed are six pioneers in medical 
science. There have been many 
more like them — hard - working 
men of science. Their work has 
made possible our modern hos- 
pital system and the public health 
standards we know today. Not 
every community has taken ad- 
vantage of this knowledge. There 
are whole sections of our popula- 
tion lacking the health protection 
they should have. 

@ “More than 80 million persons 

in the United States do not re- 

ceive the medical care they need 

. or are burdened heavily by its 
costs,” says a report by the Com- 

mittee on the Cost of Medical Care, 
published in 1932. 

® Many able doctors are idle or only 
half - occupied because they do not 
have enough patients. 

® Many doctors make little money 
even when they do have patients. They 
have to do a great deal of charity 
work. 

® Many sections of this country are 
without a doctor, a nurse, or a hos: 
pital. 

® How are we going to solve these 
problems? What do our doctors think 
should be done? 


SCENE VI 


Scene: Dr. Freehold’s office in an 
American town. TIME: The present. 
Dr. Freehold, his friend Dr. Turner 
and young Jim Freehold are talking. 

Dr. Turner: I hear you’re planning 
to follow in your father’s footsteps and 
be a doctor too, Jim. 

Jm: That’s right, Dr. Turner. 

Dr. TuRNER: Well, I hope you won't 


administers the 
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swallow your father’s crazy new-fan- 
gied ideas. 

Jm: What do you mean? 

Dr. TuRNER: I mean all this talk 
about government health service, or 
state medicine, or socialized medicine 
or whatever you want to call it. Hasn’t 
your father been telling you about it? 

Jr: Not very much. 

Dr. TuRNER: What’s the matter, Dr. 
Freehold? You’ve been talking to 
everybody else. Why don’t you try to 
convert your own son? 

Dr. FREEHOLD (laughs): I didn’t mean 
to neglect Jim. We just never got 
around to the subject of government 
health service. But there’s no time like 
the present. Maybe I'll even convince 
you that I’m right 

Dr. TuRNER: Go ahead and try, but 


I don’t think you'll have much luck. 
And I warn you, this will probably 
turn into a debate before we're 


through. Think you can stand it, Jim? 

Jr: Sure, I'd love it. I’ll try play- 
ing referee 

Dr. FREEHOLD: Well, Jim, here’s the 
thing. Doctors know that many people 
in our country aren’t getting enough 

We know also that many 

doctors aren’t making a living. I think 
Dr. Turner agrees with me on those 
two points 

Dr. TuRNER: That’s right 

Dr. FREEHOLD: Many of us think that 
the government should help provide 
for medical service to all of our people. 
We think that the health of American 
‘itizens is just as important as their 
education. We think there ought to be 
yf public healtn, just as there 
s a system of public education. 

Ji: How would such a system 
work? 

Dr. FREEHOLD: 


health care 


a system 


The state or local 
government would collect taxes for 
public health service. The money col- 
lected in this way would be used to 
pay doctors, dentists, nurses and lab- 
oratory workers. Any citizen in the 
community could use the services of 
these medical workers. Citizens would 
not be forced to use the government 


medical service. And doctors would 
not be forced to work for the state 
service. People who wanted to could 
continue to have their own private 
doctors 

Dr. TURNER: May I put in my two 
cents’ worth now? 


Dr. FREEHOLD: Sure 

Dr. TURNER: My that 
such a system would end the friendly 
personal relationship between doctors 


+ 


and patients 


objection is 


Dr. FREEHOLD: Not at all. The people 


who want to continue with their own 
personal doctors may do so. Public 
health service will be mainly for the 


majority of people who are now un- 


able, or unwilling because of the cost. 
to have their personal doctors. These 
people will not miss the personal rela- 
tionship. They never had any. When 


they feel a little sich, they do nothing 
about it, or else they go to the drug 
tore for some patent medicine that 
does them no good, and might do them 

I think it’s better to have medi- 
cal service without this “personal 
touch” than no medical attention at all. 


harm 
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Dr. TuRNER: But I believe it’s best to 
combine both. I mean that doctors 
themselves must find « way to serve 
all the people who need their services 
without having the government inter- 
fere. We doctors have done plenty well 
so far in managing our own affairs. 
And I think we can be trusted to go 
on improving. Ou. health service isn’t 
perfect, but it’s better than the health 
service in a lot of other countries. 

Dr. FREEHOLD: Well, what do you 
suggest as a way of providing service 
to people who car.’t afford to pay doc- 
tor bills. 

Dr. TURNER: 
plan is one way. 

J1m: What’s that? 

Dr. TURNER: Here’s how it works. A 
hospital announces that it is going to 
start a hospital-insurance plan. Peo- 


A hospital - insurance 





Ewing Galloway 

QUACK, QUACK 
Did you ever see one of these quack doctors, 
or "snake oil” salesmen, standing on the street 


corner, selling bottles of some “cure-all” 
medicine—''good for aches, pains, dandruff, 
athlete's foot, headache, earache” or what 


have you? These fellows are fakes, preying 
upon ignorant people who won't take the 
trouble, or haven't enough money, to get 
proper medical attention. Beware of quacks! 


ple who want to be members of the 
plan pay a certain sum of money each 
year, say $10. Payment of this money 
entitles them to 21 days free hospital 
service each year. In large cities many 
hospitals join together for the pian. 
Then patients can go to any hospital 
that belongs to the association. 

Jrm: How can any hospital afford to 
give 21 days’ service for only $10? 

Dr. TURNER: Well, suppose there are 
10,000 members of the hospital plan in 
a certain city. The sum total of their 
dues ($10 x 10,000) is $100,000. Now 
not all of these 10,000 members are go- 





ing to get sick in one year. Some of 
them may be sick only for a few ditys. 
Let’s say that altogether 500 of tiem 
need 21 days of hospital service. The 
$100,000 fund easily covers their ex- 
penses, and there’s even a sum left 
over for emergencies The people who 
don’t get sick aren’t getting their 
money’s worth in hospital service. But 
they are glad to know that they can 
get it if they need it 

Jmm: That plar. sounds pretty good 
to me. Don’t you agree with it, father? 

Dr. FREEHOLD: Yes. I think it’s a step 
in the right direction but it doesn’t go 
far enough. The people who need it 
most won’t sign up for it. Even if they 
have the $10, they won't join the plan. 
When a person’s well, he just doesn’t 
voluntarily pay out money for some 
future sickness. The government has 
to compel payment by assessing each 
person a certain sum. England does it 
this way; has been doing it since 1911. 

Dr. TURNER: We already have the 
United States Public Health Service. 

Dr. FREEHOLD: True, the United 
States Public Health Service has done 
some fine work. It has freed our coun- 
try of bubonic plague and yellow fever 
and malaria. But the United States 
Public Health Service is only a bureau 
in the Treasury Department. It doesn’t 
have enough money or enough power 
to put into actual use many of the 
things its scientists have found. For ex- 
ample, doctors working for the Public 
Health Service discovered the cause of 
pellagra. This disease causes much 
misery to people in the South. It is 
caused by improper diet. But the dis- 
covery of its cause has not led to its 
disappearance. If the Public Health 
Service is to do the job that needs to 
be done, Congress will have to enlarge 
it—make it a separate department of 
the President’s Cabinet. Co-operating 
closely with the Department of Health 
in each state, the Public Health Serv- 
ice could head up a system that would 
bring better health to millions of citi- 
zens now in poor health. 

Dr. TurNER: Sorry, Dr. Freehold, I 
can’t agree with you there. As soon as 
you start having a big government sys- 
tem like this, you’re going to run into 
politics. You’re going to have the pro- 
fession of medicine run by a lot of poli- 
ticians who know nothing about it. 

Dr. FREEHOLD: The laws can be made 
so that the health service is in complete 
charge of doctors, and not of politi- 
cians. 

Dr. TURNER: But will it be? I still 
think the medical profession should 
keep out of government, and govern- 
ment out of the medical profession. 

Dr. FREEHOLD: Well, I don’t seem to 
be doing a very god job of convincing 
you. What about you, Jim? Isn’t it time 
for a little refereeing here? 

Jr: I guess so, but I still don’t know 
enough to say what should be done 
specifically. But your discussion has 
set me thinking. And we're all agreed 
on one thing—there are thousands of 
doctors who don’t have enough to do; 
there are millions of people who need 
these doctors, but can’t afford them; 
something has to be done to bring 
these people and the doctors together. 
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ABOVE: The cardiograph is an electrical ma- 
chine which records the action of the heart. It 
draws a diagram (graph) of the heartbeats 
so that the doctor can examine the graph and 
determine whether the heart action is normal. 


RIGHT: This electrical glass boot restores nor- 
mal blood circulation by pressure and suction. 
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MACHINES 


| | Come to the Aid of Medicine 


OCTORS and hospitals today need many 
kinds of machines to aid them in diag- 
nosing and treating disease. On this page are 
photographs of different kinds of machines and 
apparatus. All of these are expensive, some 
costing thousands of dollars. Many doctors 
cannot afford to buy this equipment. Hospi- 
tals, which depend on the community for their 
support, install the necessary machines and 
apparatus for the benefit of the people of the 
community. 


Photes used through courtesy of United 
Hospital Fund 








ABOVE: Hospitals keep bandages, sheets, aprons and bed-linen sterile in big 
autoclaves like these. BELOW: This fever cabinet creates artificial fever, which 


fortifies the body to fight disease. 


ABOVE: The food you eat is to your body what 
fuel is to an engine. You can't go without it. 
The food you eat is digested and through 
chemical action become flesh, blood and 
bone. These chemical changes are called 
metabolism. The machine above, for testing 
basal metabolism, tells the doctor whether the 
chemical changes in your body are all right. 
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ABOVE: The X-ray machine is one of the greatest inventions in the battle 
against disease. BELOW: The oxygen tent has saved many lives in the final fight 


to overcome pneumonia. 











A TUBE OF ANTITOXIN 


NE foggy September evening 
O Ezra Morton’s six-year-old 

Bennie was sick. Young Dr. 
Stitham, who for two years had been 
at Atlantic Cove, looked serious, as 
he drew the fisherman into - the 
kitchen out of Mrs. Morton’s hear- 
ing. Of what he whispered, but two 
words matter — “diphtheria” and 
“antitoxin.”’ 

“Just one tube in my case at 
home,” said Doctor Stitham. He 
scratched a note and passed it to 
Morton. “Hand this to my wife, and 
she’ll give you the serum. Hustle as 
fast as gasoline can take you. Re- 
member, Bennie’s life is in that 
package.” 

In five minutes Ezra was churning 
round the point in his motorboat. 
Thirty minutes to the Cove, fifteen 
to the doctor’s house and back, and 
he was headed out again, the pack- 
age buttoned safely into an inside 
pocket. 

In the thick fog he could barely 
see a boat length. But what of that? 
His lantern lighted the compass. 
Southeast by east a quarter east— 
he had steered it hundreds of times. 

Chug! chug! chug! Chug! chug! 
chug! The Porpoise whittled down 
the distance at a six-knot gait; but 
to Morton’s anxious heart she 
seemed to be merely crawling. Ben- 
nie’s life was in his pocket. What if 
the doctor had not had the package! 
He felt it bulging squarely, and his 
courage rose. 

Crunch! Down sprawled the fish- 
erman beside his engine. Before he 
could rise the water was spouting in. 
He had struck a sharp nubble on the 
end of Razorback. Eager to get back, 
he had forgotten the extremely low 
tides in the dark of the moon, when 
the ledge was dangerous. 

Mechanically Ezra reversed the 
engine and stopped his boat, by this 
time half full. Presently it settled 
to the bottom, the water rising to his 
watch - pocket. The lantern had 
sputtered out, leaving him in abso- 
lute blackness. For a few seconds he 
stood stunned, helpless on that sub- 
merged rock, the precious tube in- 
side his coat. What should he do? 

Obeying his first impulse, he sent 
his voice echoing over the murky 
sea. But there was no response. The 
Cove lay two miles behind, beyond 
the reach of even his strong lungs. 
Neither could they hear him on the 





A Tube of Antitoxin is reprinted here 
by permission of American Boy-Youth’s 
Companion. 
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outshore of Burntcoat, near his 
home, a mile oceanward: But per- 
haps some stray fisherman—Again 
he made the fog ring, then stopped 
to listen; still no answer. Zimro 
Emerson and Paul Clyde were 
nighhaking (out to catch hake, a 
cod-like fish) but they had prob- 
ably gained the ground outside the 
island an hour ago. 

Morton faced the situation. The 
ledge nowhere reached the surface 
The tide would soon turn, and the 


water gradually deepen, until in two 
hours he would be unable to touch 
bottom with his toe-tips. Besides, 
what of Bennie! 

The fisherman reflected, not rap- 
idly, but clearly. Soon he had de- 
cided exactly what to do. He began 
to take off his clothes. 

But where did Burntcoat lie? His 
compass, watertight, would have 
pointed him southeast by east a 
quarter east. But by this time the 
matches in his hip - pocket were 
soaked. He listened hard, ear to the 
water. Presently he caught it—that 
faint rumbling of flint pebbles roll- 
ing up and down the island beach in 
the ocean swell. That way he must 
swim. 

The package of antitoxin he dared 
not trust to be watersoaked, so he 
tied it on his head. Meanwhile the 
tide had risen slightly. His fingers 
told him it was flowing in against 
him. 

As a boy Morton had been the best 
swimmer at the Cove. Tonight he 
needed all his strength and skill. By 
daylight, with the tide favoring, it 
would have been an easy swim. But 
against the flood, with only that faint 





By Albert W. Tolman 


rumble to guide him, he was fighting 
tremendous odds. 

The water was cold. Morton did 
not mind the discomfort, but he 
dreaded the numbing that might fol- 
low. For the first few minutes he 
made rapid progress. Occasionally 
he trod water and listened for the 
rote. Yes; it certainly sounded loud- 
er and nearer. Encouraged, he swam 
on again. Suddenly his hand struck 
a soft, gelatinous mass, then another 
and another. Ugh! A school of sun- 


-_ 
In the thick fog he could barely see a boat length. 





jellies. How his fingers stung and 
smarted! To his great relief, he soon 
was clear of them. 

Behind came a low rushing. A 
land breeze had begun. Ezra felt a 
thrill of anxiety. If the wind were 
very strong, it might raise a sea that 
would drown the rote, his only 
means of determining direction. He 
swam desperately, throwing himself 
half out of water. 

Hough! What was that to his 
right? A momentary fear sent a 
shiver over him. Sharks, strayed 
north from warmer seas, had been 
known inside Burntcoat. Only last 
week one had torn his mackerel- 
nets. A loud splash sent the water 
over him, then a wheezy grunt. Mor- 
ton almost laughed in relief. Only a 
porpoise, a “puffing pig”! 

The breeze was stiffening. Little 
wavelets washed against his neck. 
Louder grew their dashing. At last 
it entirely drowned the rumble on 
the beach. 

Cold despair lay at Ezra’s heart. 
He could almost see the little cham- 
ber, with his wife and the doctor 
bending over the bed. He could 
imagine Stitham going outside to lis- 
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ten impatiently for the motorboat. 
And all the while Bennie’s clutch on 
life was weakening. 

Morton listened in vain. Wind and 
sea were too loud. Then he remem- 
bered that, as a boy, he had often 
put his ear under water, while a 
cornrade hundreds of feet away 
struck two stones together, and he 
had heard them clearly. Perhaps he 
might be able thus to detect the roll- 
ing flints. Dipping his left ear under, 
and pressing his fingers into his 
right, he listened. Far ahead he 
heard it distinctly, a faint submarine 
thunder. 

Suddenly the packet on his head 
slipped from under the loosened 
string. He clutched wildly, but it was 
gone somewhere into the pitchy 
waves. Ezra was so badly frightened 
that his strength almost left him. As 
well not gain the island at all as 
without the precious tube. Round 
and round he paddled, heartsick, 
straining the water through his fin- 
gers. He must find the package, Ben- 
nie’s life, before some billow flung 
it out of his reach. 

Before, behind, to right, to left, he 
clawed. At last his fingers tapped it, 
bobbing in the dark. 

Joy at its recovery almost blinded 
Ezra to his own peril. But what 
should he do with the package? He 
dared not trust it again on his head. 
Finally he placed it between his 
teeth. To be sure, it held his mouth 
uncomfortably open, so that the wa- 
ter washed in. But no matter, so 
long as it was safe. 

On he pushed in the gloom, occa- 
sionally thrusting his ear under to 
listen for the pebbles. He was grad- 
ually tiring out. His strong muscles 
could not drive him forever against 
the swirling tide. Turning on his 
back, he floated for a moment. But 
he could not long afford so costly a 
luxury. The current was sweeping 
him back. He must purchase every 
idle moment by increased efforts. 

Morton had now been in the water 
fully an hour. His mouth was choked 
with brine. He could hear only the 
voices of the deep, wave answering 
wave. He could feel only the cold 
splashing flood that gave him un- 
willing way. Upon him, too, was the 
horror of the pit-like gloom, yield- 
ing, clinging, soot above, ink below. 
Although he had seen nothing since 
the sea snuffed out his lantern, his 
eyes, dazed with absolute blackness 
began to picture strange visions. 

Worst of all, his ears, dulled by 
constant submersions, were ‘osing 
power to detect the roll of the shin- 
gle. If he missed Burntcoat, he would 
lose both his own life and Bennie’s. 
What if he should be suddenly 
stricken deaf! What if a cramp 
should seize him! 
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Raindrops fel] — at first, few big, 
slow, then in a smart shower—after- 
ward, capfuls of wind. The land- 
breeze was driving back the fog. Far 
behind he caught the Cove lights 
twinking. But ahead all was still 
dark. 

Ducking his head under the water 
again, Ezra listened for the clacking 
pebbles. But the howling wind had 
long ago drown out all sounds from 
the shore. Desperately, the fisherman 
pushed on. His strokes grew weaker 
minute by minute. Turning on his 
back, he rested his weary body. The 
cold waves washed heedlessly over 
his floating figure. The black sea and 
sky were masters now. How could 
Ezra save Bennie’s life against such 
tremendous odds? 

Suddenly Ezra had a clear picture 
of Bennie. In his image Bennie was 
crying out to him. Calling up his last 
ounce of energy, Ezra swam on once 
more. For a while Bennie’s danger 
gave him new vigor. He must save 
his own life for the boy’s sake. 

His strong teeth clenched the pack- 
age tightly. Surely he must be near 
the island now. 

Lights danced before him. Starts, 
spurts of flame, sheets of pale fire— 





he knew that all were illusions. He 
swam stubbornly on. Did Burntcoat 
or the open sea lie before? He did not 
know. 

To his left flickered a little yellow 
candle. At first Morton took it for a 
cheat. Again he looked, and again, 
expecting it to vanish. But there it 
danced, somewhat above the sur- 
face. He kept his eyes shut for a 
full half-minute. When he opened 
them, the light still shone alone 
against the blackness. 

It was the doctor on the bluff with 
a lantern! 

Morton knew the sea-floor round 
the island as the farmer knows his 





mowing field. He felt sure now 
where he was. In the murk he had 
passed the point, and was heading 
straight into the open. 

“Ahoy! Ahoy!” 

Stitham’s voice piped across the 
wind. Ezra could make no sound. He 
turned and swam with all his might. 
Presently above the surrounding 
welter he could distinguish the me- 
tallic clack of the tumbling flints. 

The lantern dipped, wavered, dis- 
appeared. Stitham had gone back 
discouraged. But Ezra now had the 
pebbles to guide him, if he could 
only hold out. 

If! He could barely move his arms 
and legs. Numb, choking, exhausted, 
he once or twice stopped swimming 
from sheer weariness. His feet hung 
down as if weighted; his body 
seemed almost as water-sodden as 
the bundle he still mechanically 
pushed before him. With Titanic ef- 
fort he fought the fearful leaden fa- 
tigue. Red against the blackness he 


saw the doctor’s last words: “Re- 
member, Bennie’s life is in that 
package.” 


Gr-r-r-r-r! Deeper, louder, near- 
er rumbled the rolling pebbles. Low- 
er sank Morton’s feet. And now he 
began to feel the drag of the under- 
tow. It sucked him down and back. 
With a tremendous struggle he drew 
his feet up. A wave caught him and 
rolled him over and over. He swal- 
lowed considerable water, but his 
jaws gripped that package like a 
bulldog’s. 

A few more blind strokes, and his 
feet touched bottom. As the wave 
rolled back, he hooked his fingers 
into the flints and held hard; then 
he rose, grasped his bundle, and 
stumbled up the beach. Safe above 
the waves he dropped on the rainy 
pebbles. Their hard, wet slope 
seemed the most delicious bed he 
had ever known. But Bennie! Would 
he be in time? 

Rising stiffly, he pulled himself 
together and staggered forward; 
stormed the steep, slippery bluff; 
threaded the path, Bennie’s path, 
through the spruces, and came 
against his own cabin, with the lamp 
shining from the uncurtained cham- 
ber. He caught one glimpse of the 
doctor’s set jaw, of his wife covering 
her face with her hands. A moment 
later he lifted the latch and stumbled 
in. Too exhausted for words, he col- 
lapsed on the floor, holding out the 
soggy package to Stitham. The doc- 
tor seized it, and disappeared in the 
bedroom. 

It was morning when Morton 
awoke. Stitham was standing by his 
bedside. Morton looked up appeal- 
ingly, fearfully. 

“It’s all right,’ said the doctor. 
“Bennie’ll pull through.” 
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LUMED Horses and Bedecked 

Elephants, those Ponderous Per- 

formers with Trunks Full of 
Tricks! Daring Acrobats and Hilarious 
Clowns! Trick Riders and the Roaring 
jeasts of the Jungle! 

Last week, Junior Scholastic’s edi- 
tor and cameraman went to the Circus 
to see what they could see. The editor 
had a safe seat in the grandstand, but 
the cameraman stood right down in 
the center of things; but not in the 
center of the cage where Terrell Ja- 
‘obs, the Lion King, put his Ferocious 
Jungle-bred Performing African Lions 
through their paces. The cameraman 
kept 6n the safe side of that cage, and 
took the picture shown on the right. 

When you go to the Circus, go early 
30 that you can stroll around and look 
it the animals in their cages, watch 
the elephants being dressed for the 
grand opening procession, and visit the 


congress of strange people from all 
part ff the earth.” These are the 
freak the human wonders like the 
“rubber man” who can bend himself 
into a knot, the fire-eating man, the 


woman snake-charmer, the tallest man 
in the world, and the midgets 
What could be more appropriate and 
up-to-date this year than to have the 
midgets dress up as the Seven Dwarfs! 
Heigh ho, heigh ho, it’s to the Circus 
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CIRCUS COMES TO TOWN 
The Greatest Show On Earth 


EVERAL years ago the undisputed 
S King of Wild Animal Trainers was 
Clyde Beatty, whose lion and tiger act 
with the Ringling Bros. and Barnum 
& Bailey Circus gained him world- 
wide fame. Beatty left the Ringling- 
Barnum & Bailey Circus when his 
demands for higher pay were refused, 
and went with another circus as part 
owner. To take Beatty’s place, Ring- 
ling-Barnum & Bailey signed up Ter- 
rell Jacobs, whose all-lion act is a mar- 
velous exhibition of man’s power over 
jungle animals. Like Beatty, Terrell 
uses a blank-cartridge pistol, which he 
fires frequently during the act to make 
the lions snarl. In his right hand, he 
uses a big snake-whip and a stick to 
prod them. Terrell’s lions are excep- 
tionally well trained, and the crack of 
the whip is their signal to start a new 
stunt. Terrell has about 20 lions in the 


All photos by Owen Reed, Junior Scholastic staff photographer 
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big cage with him. They enter the cage 
through.a long safety chute, which 
leads from their portable wagon-cage 
Terrell goes right into the cage and 
begins by cracking the whip and stir- 
ring the lions to take their positions 
on the high stools. If you look closely 
at the picture above you can see sev- 
eral of them in the background, 
perched atop their stools, watching 
their fellow-lion walk the tight-rope. 
This is the first time a lion has ever 
been trained to do this. The rope is a 
rather thick one—about five inches in 
diameter. 

After the iion walks across it once, 
Terrell takes two hoops covered with 
cotton soaked with oil, fastens the 
hoops on the rope a few feet from 
each end, and sets fire to the hoops. The 
lion calmly walks along the rope right 
through the flaming hoops. 
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SEVEN DWARFS (They're Alive!) 


ERE they are, Grumpy, Dopey, Happy 
& Company, Incorporated, parading 
around the hippodrome track between acts 
of the Circus. The trained-lion act has just 
been completed, and the cage is still stand- 
ing. The Circus Midgets do many other 
things besides dress up like the Seven 
Dwarfs. They make four or five other ap- 
pearances during the course of the show. 


DARING UNICYCLISTS 


HOW would you like to come riding up 
to school on a unicycle? If you want to 
carry a passenger, you won’t be able to put 
him (or her, as the case here happens to 
be) on the handlebars. There just aren't 
any handlebars. There’s a wheel; a long, 
slender frame; pedals, sprocket and chain; 
and a seat. Photo shows the celebrated Eu- 
ropean unicyclist team of Maysy & Brach. 


ABOVE: Figure this one out! There’s only one person here, but he seems to have 
a dual personality. Funny way to take a bath, anyhow. Leave it to the clowns to 
turn life upside down and give us sore sides from laughter 

BELOW: This act should be entitled “Using Your Head.” Instead, it’s called 
“Koban, the Oriental Gymnastic Star, Who Walks Upstairs on His Head.” 
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Should We Change 
Our Neutrality Law? 


In these days of worldwide com- 
nerce, fast transportation and com- 
nunication it is very difficult for a big 
1ation like the United States to re- 
nain strictly neutral when there is 
var in Europe or Asia. 

At present there is war in Spain and 
war in China. How neutral is the 
United States in relation to these wars? 
Let us see 

In 1935, when Italy was threatening 
he peace of Europe by invading Ethi- 
ypia, our Congress passed a neutrality 
resolution which prchibited the ship- 
ment of arms to any nation at war. 
This prevented us from sending guns 
ind ammunition to Italy. But the law 
did not stop us from sending Italy all 
the oil and coal she wanted. Italy was 
in great need of both oil and coal to 
‘arry on her conquest of Echiopia. 

The next year, when the war in 
Spain started, our Congress wanted to 
io something further to make sure 
that we would remain neutral. The 
1935 resolution did not apply to Spain, 
because the Spanish war was not one 
between Spain and a foreign nation. 
It was a war between rival political 
groups in Spain. General Franco, a 
lissatisfied Spanish military officer, led 
a rebellion against the Spanish gov- 
ernment. 


President May Decide 


Our Congress then passed a new 
resolution which applied to civil wars 
as well as international wars. This 
resolution prevented us from sending 
arms to either side in the Spanish war. 
Later this resolution was made into a 
regular act of Congress (in May, 1937), 
called the Neutrality Act. Its chief 
points were: 

(1) To embargo (prevent) shipment 
of war materials to either side in a 
civil war or internatic:.al war. 

(2) To empower the President to de- 
cide when a state of war exists and to 
name products to go on the embargo 
list 

According to this law, the President 

when he heard of shots being fired 
in some country—could decide wheth- 
er or not it was a war 

President Roosevelt decided that 
what was happening in Spain was a 
real war, and so he ordered the Neu- 
trality Act applied. 

But the President has not recognized 
the fighting between Japan and China 
4s a war. We continue to ship to these 
two countries anything they are will- 
ing to pay for. We sell Japan a great 
deal of scrap iron, which Japan manu- 
factures into materials used in carry- 
ing on her war in China. 

It is also possible for American ma- 
terials to be used in the Spanish civil 
war. Though we cannot sell directly to 
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either side in Spain, we can sell to 
other countries, who can then ship the 
goods into Spain. For instance, last 
Monday the German freighter Frank- 
enwald left Philadelphia loaded with 
20,000 aerial bombs made in the U.S.A. 
The Frankenwald was bound for the 
port of Bremen in Germany. Nothing 
can prevent Germany from sending 
these bombs to the Insurgents in 
Spain. 

It would also be possible for coun- 
tries, such as Russia and France, to 
help the Loyalists in this way. But a 
strong Insurgent blockade of Loyalist 
ports makes it difficult to do this. Rus- 
sian ships have succeeded in running 
the blockade, but it is dangerous busi- 
ness. For a while supplies from France 
were being sent to the Loyalists by 
automobile over the French - Spanish 
frontier. The French government is 
trying to put a stop to this. 

We are not applying our Neutrality 
Act to the Japan-China war because 
these two countries—mainly Japan— 
are big customers of ours. Japan is 
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buying large amounts of scrap iron 
from us (which they make into arms). 
They also buy a lot of oil, airplanes 
and cotton. If President Roosevelt ad- 
mitted that a state of war exists be- 
tween Japan and China, the Neutral- 
ity Act would have to be applied, and 
we would have to stop sending Japan 
everything President Roosevelt would 
list. 

It is because of these complications 
that many American citizens and con- 
gressmen say that the Neutrality Act 
should be repealed. They call it the 
“un-neutrality” act. 

Senator Nye of North Dakota has 
introduced a resolution into the Sen- 
ate asking that the Neutrality Act be 
changed so that we could ship arms to 
Spain. 

If this were done, the Loyalist side 
in Spain would be greatly helped. 
They are in dire need of arms and 
other supplies. The Insurgents could 
also buy from us, but they are getting 
all they need from Italy and Germany. 

Many Americans are in favor of 
making this change in the Neutrality 
Act, but many are also opposed to it. 
There is also a strong Catholic opposi- 
tion to doing anything which would 
favor the Loyalists. Catholics, for the 
most part, are sympathetic to General 
Franco’s Insurgent side. 


LINCOLN ELLSWORTH 
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N. ¥. Times map 


Heavily shaded area shows the Enderby Quadrant of the Antarctic continent, 
which Lincoln Ellsworth will explore this summer. White section represents 
areas already seen by other explorers. Line-shaded section represents fully- 
explored-and-mapped territory. For further details see article on onposite page. 
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Ellsworth Plans Trip 
To South Polar Region 


Lincoln Ellsworth, the explorer, will 
make his fourth expedition to Anarc- 
tica, in the South Polar region, this 
summer. His main reason for going is 
to make an accurate map of the 
Enderby Quadrant, which is the heav- 
ily~shaded section showing on the map 
on the opposite page. 

By making numerous flights over 
this uncharted territory, Ellsworth 
hopes to complete a map which will be 
of aid to all future visitors to the land. 

This will be Ellsworth’s eighth polar 
expedition. He has made three to the 
North Pole and four to the South. Writ- 
ing about his proposed expedition this 
summer, he said: 

“Once more the yearning to see for 
myself what lies within the areas that 
are now only blank white spaces on 
the maps has proved too strong for 
me... . Each time in the past that I 
have returned from an expedition, I 
have vowed I would never go again, but 
I just cannot keep away from them. 
The polar regions leave a terrible rest- 
lessness in a man. Once having known 
them, you simply cannot settle down 
to a humdrum existence. 

“After having flown down one side 
of the Antarctic continent two years 
ago, every time that I looked at the 
blank on the other side of the map I 
said to myself, ‘It’s too bad not to fly 
down that, too.’ And now I have made 
up my mind to do it, even though it in- 
volves a financial sacrifice.” 

Ellsworth hopes to bring back much 
scientific information, especially about 
weather conditions and mineral de- 
posits. He won’t be able to claim any 
new territory for the United States, 
hecause this whole territory has al- 
ready been claimed by Australia. 

Elisworth’s expedition will consist 
of 16 men, including ship’s crew, air- 

lane mechanics and a medical officer. 
he expedition will leave New York 
about August 10 on the ship Wyatt 
Earp. They plan to stay in Antarctica 
until the end of January, 1939 


Saint Bernard Dogs 
Exiled from Old Home 


The world’s most famous pack of 
dogs have been exiled from their home. 
The Saint Bernard dogs who have been 
living at the Saint Bernard Monastery 
in the Swiss Alps for hundreds of 
years, have been ordered moved to a 
monastery in the Himalayan Moun- 
tains in Tibet. The Saint Bernard dogs 
are noted for their feats of heroism 
and their long record of service in 
Alpine rescue work. They were 
trained by the monks of the monastery 
to carry food and help to travellers 
stranded in the dangerous mountain 
pass. 

Last year, for the first time in his- 
tory, the dogs killed a little girl. Ever 
since then they have been kept in a 
great cage, and not allowed to wander 
freely as before. They have been cared 
for by one of the monks, Brother Cy- 
rille. He loves the dogs and says that 
last year’s accident was the result of 
a misunderstanding. 

“The dogs would not have attacked 
her or have done any harm to the 
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Wide World 


Brother Cyrille at the Saint Bernard Monastery in the Swiss Alps, with three of 
the famous dogs that have been taken to Tibet because they killed a girl. 


child,” Brother Cyrille said, “had they 
known what they were attacking. She 
fell and they could not see her and 
took her for some kind of object of 
prey. 

“Saint Bernard dogs are not danger- 
ous. They are good and kind and it was 
only a set of unhappy circumstances 
that caused them to do this dreadful 
thing. Even today they are gentle, kind 
and obedient and co not deserve to be 
kept imprisoned.” 

Recently Brother Cyrille heard that 
monks had built a refuge in the Hima- 
layan Mountains near Lhasa in Tibet. 
He heard also that they were eager to 
accept the services of the Saint Ber- 
nard dogs to do relief work in the Him- 
alayas. So Brother Cyrille got permis- 
sion to deliver the dogs to the Lhasa 
monks himself 

There are still some other packs of 
Saint Bernard dogs at other passes of 
the Alps. These will continue to do 
their errands of mercy as before. These 
dogs are well fitted for their special 
service. They have broad strong feet 
and single or double claws for better 
going on the snow 


The “Hooked Cross” 
Flies Over Rome 


“Sad things are happening, sad 
things, indeed .. . yes, very sad things. 
Among these sad things is certainly 
the fact that it has not been consid- 
ered both out of place and untimely 
to hoist in Rome... the emolem of a 
cross that is not the cross of Christ.” 

These words were spoken by Pope 
Pius XI at his summer palace near 
Rome, the day after Chancellor Hatler 
of Germany arrived in Rome on his 
state visit to Mussolini. The Pope, in 
speaking of “A cross that is not the 


cross of Christ,” referred to the swas- 
tika flags which were flying all over 
Rome in honor of Hitler’s visit. 
The swastika is the central design of 
ag of Germany and Hitler’s Nazi 
party. An ancient symbol which dates 
back thousands of years, the swastika 
today represents only one thing in the 
eyes of most people —Hitler’s Nazi 
Germany, with its program of persecu- 
tion of Jews and restrictions against 
Catholic and Protestant religious 
groups. 


The Pope referred to the swastika 
as “the emblem of a cross that is 
not the cross of Christ.” The Ger- 
man word for the swastika is 
Hakenkreuz, which means “hooked 


cross.” 


Hitler and his Nazi aides are op- 
posed to religious ideas. They don’t 
believe in religion, and do all in their 
power to suppress it. Though they 
haven’t closed the churches in Ger- 
many (most German people are faith- 
ful church - goers), the Nazis have 
forced the churches to give up the 
young people’s societies and clubs. 
Priests and pastors are not allowed to 
express any political opinions, unless 
they agree fully with the Nazi opin- 
ions. Priests and pastors have been 
imprisoned whenever they have been 
suspected of expressing non-Nazi 
ideas. 

Because of Hitler’s policy against 
Catholics, the Pope left the Vatican 
(the Papal residence in Rome) when 
Hitler came to visit Mussolini. Ordi- 
narily, visitors as distinguished as Hit- 
ler would have an audience with the 
Pope (be received by him). The Pope 
also ordered the Vatican museums and 
libraries closed, so that visitors carry- 
ing swastika flags could not go into 
the buildings. Turn to next page 
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Mussolini did not approve of the 
Pope’s reference to the swastika flags 
in Rome. The Italian dictator’s news- 
paper, Il Popolo d'Italia, said that the 
Pope should not “speak of and wave 
the cross of Christ as if it were a 
weapon.” , 

Hitler’s visit to Italy was a continu- 
ous round of parades and celebrations. 
Italy’s Premier Mussolini showed Hit- 
ler his military and naval strength in 
a series of demonstrations. He also 
planned special musical programs and 
banquets to honor his German visitor. 

Behind the scenes Hitler and Mus- 
solini discussed affairs of state. Their 
discussions were held in private, and 
no one knows exactly what they said. 
Important Italian and German officials 
hinted at some of the results of these 
private discussions. They say that: 

1. Hitler pledged himself not to let 
his troops cross the Brenner Pass. 
(This marks the boundary between 
Germany and Italy, since Germany 
took over Austria.) 

2. Hitler and Mussolini agreed to 
keep up the spirit of friendship and 
co-operation between their two coun- 
tries. 

3. Mussolini agreed to support Hit- 
ler in protecting German people in 
Czechoslovakia, but only if Hitler’s 
policies there did not lead to war. 

4. Hitler and Mussolini agreed to 
pledge friendship and co - operation 
with Spain if the Insurgents win the 
civil war. 

5. Hitler and Mussolini agreed to 
try to keep Russia out of Europear. af- 
fairs. 


Jersey City Forbids 
Speech by Norman Thomas 


Across the Hudson River (also called 
the North River) from New York City 
—just a kite’s fly away—stands Jersey 
City, N. J. It is on2 of the big cities of 
the United States in point of population 
and industry, with 325,000 inhabitants 
and several thousand factories and 
business houses. 

Connecting Jersey City with New 
York City are four ferry-boat lines, an 
underground (also under-river) rail- 
road tunnel, and an automobile tunnel 

Jersey City is national headline news 
these days because its mayor, Frank 
Hague, has refused to allow speeches 
by political and labor leaders whose 
ideas are in conflict with his own. 

Mayor Hague and his followers are 
especially determined to keep out CIO 
labor organizers and others whom the 
mayor calls “communists, reds and 
radicals.” 

The latest victim of Mayor Hague’s 
campaign against his opponents is a 
man who was candidate for president 
of the United States in 1928, 1932 and 
1936. His name is Norman Thomas, 
head of the Socialist Party. 

Norman Thomas tried to make a 
speech in Jersey City on May 1. He 
was taken by police and forced on a 
ferry-boat returning to New York City. 
As soon as he arrived in New York, 
Thomas took the tubes back to Jersey 
City and tried again to make a speech. 
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Chief attraction of the Ringling Bros. 
and Barnum & Bailey Circus this year is 
the 7-year-old, 480-pound young gorilla 
named Gargantua the Great. Photo above 
shows Gargantua peering out from behind 
the bars of his special glass-enclosed air- 
conditioned travelling cage. Gargantua’s 
cage is air-conditioned te reduce the 
chances of his getting pneumonia, the 
disease which usually strikes gorillas in 
this climate. Gargantua, a mere child as 
gorillas go, is one of ten alive in this coun- 
try. He is said to be the largest. Up until 
this Spring, Gargantua was raised by a 
woman named Mrs. Gertrude Lintz, who 
brought Gargantua up from babyhood in 
her home in Brooklyn, New York. She got 
him from a ship’s captain who bought him 
from natives in Africa. Gargantua had the 
run of Mrs. Lintz’s house until two years 
ago, when he got too big to be locse. He 
also got too ferocious. 


Again he was seized, and taken by the 
police and put on a train headed for 
New York City. 

Norman Thomas did not try to return 
a third time. He decided to take legal 
action to determine whether Mayor 
Hazue and the Jersey City police are 
within their rights in driving their 
political opponents out of the city. 

Two congressmen—Representatives 
John J. Bernard of Minnesota and 
Jerry O’Connell of Montana—came to 
New York from Washington, D. C., in- 
tending to go right over to Jersey City 
and make a speech. They announced 
that they would deliver their speeches 
in Journal Square, which is in the cen- 
ter of Jersey City’s downtown district. 
Arriving in New York, the congress- 
men were met by friends who con- 
vinced them of the danger in going to 
Jersey City. Journal Square’ was 
packed with 20,000 Jersey City citizens 
—war veterans, gold star mothers, 
A. F. of L. workers and representatives 
of religious, civic and business organ- 
izations. They were out to demonstrate 
their loyalty to Mayor Hague, and to 
make it clear to the congressmen that 
they weren’t wanted in Jersey City. 

The congressmen were persuaded to 
stay away from this crowd for fear it 
might become unruly. 





Scholastic Winners 
See the Big City 


“Heigh-ho, Heigh-ho, it’s back to 
work we go,” said 11 high school stu- 
dents as they left New York City after 
a three-day visit packed with thrills. 
The 11 visitors were all winners in the 
annual Scholastic Awards. Scholastic, 
the American High School Weekly, is 
Junior Scholastic’s big brother. Each 
year the magazine holds a contest, 
called the Scholastic Awards, for orig- 
inal student work in literature, art and 
music. 

This year about 30,000 high school 
students, from all sections of the coun- 
try, entered the Scholastic Awards. 
Several hundred of these received 
prizes, either in money or scholarships. 
Eleven of the top prize-winners were 
invited to New York to take part in a 
radio broadcast over the National 
Broadcasting Company’s red network. 

As a special surprise, Frances Farm- 
er, stage and screen star, came to the ° 
broadcast and told how she won a 
Scholastic prize when she was in school. 

The visiting students didn’t spend 
all their time preparing for the ra- 
dio broadcast. Scholastic’s editors took 
them on sight-seeing trips all over the 
city. Also they went to see two Broad- 
way stage hits, and went backstage 
afterwards to meet the stars. They 
saw What a Life, a play about high 
school students, and met Ezra Stone, 
star of the show; and they saw Golden 
Boy, the play in which Frances Farmer 
is starring. 

It was the first time a number of the 
students had ever seen a legitimate 
stage show, and they were very en- 
thusiastic over it. Some said it was bet- 
ter than movies; the others wouldn’t 
make a comparison, except to say that 
they like the plays very much, and re- 
gretted that in their home towns there 
was nothing but movies. 


WAGES & HOURS 


The Wages and Hours Bill is being 
discussed on the floor of the House of 
Representatives in spite of the Rules 
Committee. The Rules Committee re- 
fused to allow the bill to come up on 
the floor of the House. (See last week’s 
Junior Scholastic, p. 12.) 

The Rules Committee was overruled 
by a special petition signed by 218 
members of the House. If 218 Repre- 
sentatives sign a petition to have a cer- 
tain bill come up for a vote before the 
whole House, the Rules Committee can 
do nothing to stop it. The bill is sched- 
uled to come up for discussion May 22. 

Early last week Southern members 
of Congress started holding confer- 
ences about the bill. They want the 
bill to include provisions for lower 
wages in the South. They are opposed 
to forcing Southern employers to pay 
the same minimum wages that em- 
ployers in the North are paying. 

If the House passes the bill, the Sen- 
ate will have to decide whether or not 
to accept the House bill. If the Senate 
decides not to accept it, there will have 
to be a conference between members 
of the House and the Senate. 
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THE WORLD 
IN STAMPS 


By Ernest A. Kehr 


in connection with health? Per- 
haps the first thing that occurs to you 
are the Christmas seals which are sold 
in December at one cent each, the pro- 
ceeds going to the National Tubercu- 
losis Association. People stick these 
seals on Christmas packages and en- 
velopes, but the seals cannot take the 
place of postage stamps. Full postage 
must be paid besides. 

Some countries 
use real postage 
stamps as a means 
of raising money 
for national health 
purposes. Part of 
the money for 
which the stamps 
are sold goes into 
the health fund. 

In 1935 Greece 
prepared a set of 
three stamps upon 
which is shown 
the ancient sym- 
bol of health represented by the god- 
dess, Hygeia, and the serpent of lon- 
gevity. The simple inscription, in 
Greek, at the bottom of the design tells 
the reason for the stamp’s issuance. 
Translated it means “For the Preven- 
tion of Consumption.” (See cut.) 

The stamps had.a franking value of 
10, 20 and 50 leptas respectively, but 
they were all sold at a premium of 50 
percent. The extra money was turned 
over to the health department of 
Greece to be used in fighting the disease 
called consumption (tuberculosis). 


a AVE you ever thought of stamps 
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Goddess of Health 








Stamp Tax for Health 


The goddess of health was also por- 
trayed by a Roumanian stamp of 1932. 
Her picture, however, appeared with 
that of Aesculapius, the God of Medi- 
cine, upon the 10-lei stamp of a special 
series prepared in honor of the Inter- 
national Medical Congress, held in 
Bucharest that year. 

Most familiar of all health stamps 
are those sold annually by the post of- 
fice department of New Zealand. Each 
year since 1929 that British dominion 
in the Antipodes has brought forth a 
special stamp as a means of raising 
funds to carry on its health campaign. 

Switzerland was one of the first 
countries in the world to use postage 
stamps as a means of raising funds to 
care for people who could not afford 
private doctors and treatments. 
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LESSONS IN DIVING: NO. 9 


Here is the ninth in the series of ten formal dives which will be shown 
in Junior Scholastic. Clip out and paste them in your sports scrapbook. 








BACKWARD I!/, 
SOMERSAULT 


By comparing the 
Backward 1% Somer- 
sault shown here with 
the Cut-away Somersault 
shown in this series last 
week, you readily see 
the distinction between 
the cut-away type of 
somersault and a somer- 
sault with no cut-away. 

In the cut-away the 
legs are thrown directly 
back as soon as the body 
rises off the board. This 
throw - back of the legs 
causes the head to come 
forward and makes the 
body revolve in the di- 
rection of the diving 
board. 

Now look at the Back- 
ward 1% Somersault 
here, without the cut- 
away feature. The body 
starts its revolution away 
from the board — the 
head going up and out 
away from it. As you look 
at it here, the body is moving counter- 
clockwise. As you look at the Cut-away 
Somersault in No. 8 of the series, you 
see that the body revolves clockwise. 

In performing the Backward 1% Somer- 
sault, the turning must be timed so that 
the last bit of the somersault is completed 
well above the board. This is necessary so 
that there is plenty of time and space left 





Copyright, Frederick A Spongbérg 
to permit the straightening out of the body 
from the tuck for a clean, sharp entry into 
the water. The entry is the same as in the 
plain Back Dive. Common failings are: 
leaning back too much when springing the 
board; failure to time the spring properly 
in order to get the maximum height; 
neglecting to keep the knees straight and 
arms in line with the body for the entry. 

















THERE WILL BE NO 





TEACHERS! YOU MAY EXPECT 
AN EVEN LARGER PROGRAM 
IN JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


AN INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OF PAGES NEXT YEAR WILL: 


Expand the Headline News Section to 4 pages each week. 


Permit more of the dramatic pictures that have distinguished 
Junior Scholastic during its first year now ending. 


Enlarge the Poetry Department, and provide space for personality 
sketches of the writers of today’s best junior literature. 


Add several new departments, including: (1) A series on man- 
ners and behavior written in the lively style of the “Boy 
Dates Girl” articles so popular among senior high pupils in 
Scholastic; (2) Biographies of today’s outstanding public 
men and women; (3) A series on Art in Everyday Life; 
(4) A series on photography—“Making Better Pictures.” 


INCREASE 


NEXT YEAR 


IN PRICE 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 
The Weekly Puzzle Page 


HE Boy Scouts of Model- 

town have a very clever 
flock of carrier pigeons 
which they have trained to 
spell out the phrase you see 
pictured in the illustration. 
These performing pigeons 





were even clever enough to 
spell out other words (con- 
sciously or unconsciously). 
One day their trainer was 
astonished to discover that 
the pigeons had taken posi- 
tions on the wire fence in 
such a way as to spell five 
words horizontally and nine 
words vertically. Each pig- 


eon occupied a separate square of the wire fence but since 
there were only 22 pigeons, not every square of the fence 
was occupied. We give here the definitions of the horizontal 
and vertical words they spelt. Now see if you can determine 


Puzzle adapted from 


BY EUGENE SHEFFER 





MESSENGERS OF HEALTH 
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““Puzzie-Minded Birds” of King Feature Syndicate 


that the 22 letters used come 
from the phrase “A SOUND 
MIND IN A SOUND BODY.” 


DEFINITIONS 


Horizontal Rows 
1. A heap or hillock 
2. Leap into the air 
3. Male offspring (pL) 
4. Large country in Asia 
5. Twenty-four hours 


Vertical Rows 
1. In the midst of (poetic) 
2. Large river in Siberia 
3. Upon 
4. United States of America 
(abbreviation) 
5. Greek letter 


the positions the birds took & Incline the head 
on the wire fence in order 
to spell the horizontal and ¢ 
vertical words. Remember 9. Utter 


7. Chemical symbol for 
nickel 


. Doctor of Divinity (abbr.) 





DIAGONAL 


It is wise to get your healthful sum- 
mer tan gradually, so we are working 
you up from a “tan” which is part of 
a 4-letter word to a “tan” which is part 
of a 9-letter word. Just complete the 
squares in accordance with the defini- 
tions given below the diagram, 









TAIN 
TIA 
T 





N 
A 
¥ 





N 
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Definitions 


1. An artificial receptacle for water 
2. To remain on the feet 
3. The science that deals with plants 
1. Far off; remote 
5. Engaged in warfare; fighting; pug- 
nacious 

6. Showing pentinence or regret for 
past conduct 


SCRAMBLEGRAMS 


From the Health Drama, starting on 
page 3, we have taken two words 
and scrambled them. See if you can 
straighten them out. Definition under- 
neath each word will help you. 

CIBUNOB 
The Black Death carried by rats. 
CREPIMOCOS 
For seeing bacteria. 


A WORD TO THE WISE 


Since your happiness depends so 
much upon your health, we have made 
happiness the theme of this puzzle. 


Its solution should be as easy to see 


as the proverbial goldfish in his pro- 
verbial bowl. You are merely to find 
certain words, whose initials form the 
word HAPPINESis. These words are 
all taken from well-known sayings or 
proverbs, and the number of letters in 
each word can be seen from the num- 
ber of dashes used to indicate the miss- 
ing word. The proverbs are not printed 
in the order in which their initial let- 
ters appear in the word HAPPINESS. 


The - ---- bird catches the worm. 
----- goeth before a fall. 


A bird in the ---- is worth two in 
the bush. 


A rolling - ---- gathers no moss. 
Great oaks from little - - - - - - grow. 
A ------ in time saves nine. 


It’s an --- wind that blows nobody 
good. 


Half a loaf is better than - -- -., 
A watched --- never boils. 


Use form below for filling in missing 
words. 
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LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 


SYNONYMS FOR CITIZENS match 
up this way— 
LOYALTY-ALLEGIANCE 
VOTE-SUFFRAGE 
LAW-STATUTE 
DUTY-OBLIGATION 
TAX-IMPOST 
PARTICIPATION-CO-OPERATION 
LEADERSHIP-GUIDANCE 
ALIEN-FOREIGNER 
GROUP-SOCIETY 
RIGHT-IMMUNITY 


The KEYWORD is POLYGAMY. 


The SCRAMBLEGRAM word is 
BELEAGUERED. 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE solution— 
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VACATION time is near! Before 
school closes, please let your teacher 
know that you want to receive Junior 
Scholastic next semester. 
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